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Coordination of post-secondary education institutions 
means regulatipn'^ vith the aim of developing greater consistancy and 
overall efficiency, and avoiding overlap of functions and resource 
vaste* Australian coordination plans must balance freedom for 
academic institutions vith the need to be assuredHhese institutions 
are serving society's needs* Coordination . of post-secondary education 
is essential on four levels; (1), within each sector*-the university, 
the college, and technical and furthefr education; (2) across 
post^secondary education as a whole; (3) between post -secondary 
education and other, education; and between post-secondary 

4 education and employment* Coordination may come from th^ central 
government or a special agency* If by special agency, it may -be 
through advisory committees, ministerial departments,/ or statutory 
authority* Or, finally, it might come through a statewide multicampus 
system* Coordinating agencies have previously put most emphasis on . 
short-term planning and management functions,: but some authors 
believe their key function should be long-term planning* When 
establishing coordinating agencies, problems to be solved include 
tension between agencies and \educational institutions, the difficulty 
of finding high quality staff, and the tendency for administrative 
structure to become more important than the educationaT enterprise 
itself* (Author/Jtf) 
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INTRODUCTION . . , , ' - ^ 

The aim of this paper is to raise and explore selected key issues 
concerning the co-ordination of ' Australian" post-secondary education. 

Although 8ie responsibilities of -this Enqujx y. relate specifically 
to South Australia-;- this paper approaches the problems of co-ordinat ion / 
from a. national (though not national government) perspective. This is 
done' deliberately,. In view' of the current major involvement of both 
federal and state' government's, in post-secondary education, the- assumption 
is m^ide that the problems of co-ordination in post-secondary education 
within any one state cannot be tackled in isolation^ and that at least 
in the first Instance it can be of value to approach the problems -of 
co-ordination from a national viewpoint- nHowever-, specific reference Is 
made in various places in. the paper to the South J^ustralian. scene or" to - ' 
possible options to, be considered within South Australia, . " - " 

The term post-secondary education is used here synonoTtious ly with the . 
term higher education. It is employed to cover all formal post-school 
■education and related -actalvities carried on in or by educational insti- 
tutlons. Thus the main focus is universities^ colleges of advanced ; ■ 
education and technical aiid^ further ^^ducation colleges, ^ * But as wellj;on ^ 
the basis of our definition^ we should include evening colleges such a s^ \' 
those that operate in New! South Wales; adult education activities cairried 
on by government *and non-kbvernment agencies other than universities ^ 
colleges of advanced education (CAEs) ^ technical and further education . 
CtAFE) colleges and agencies; and a number of post^school^ institutions 
which offer- credit courses (and sometimes non-credit as well) and ^which 
at present are not included In the university^ CAE or TAFE^sectorsT''' In 
discussing the co-ordination of post-secondary education^ there is a 



1 , Post-school institutions at present not included by the federal 
government in university^ CAE. and TAPE ^.sectors include both government 
institutions (sOch as the.School of Music and the School of Art in Canherra^ 
zhe Film and Television School in. Sydney^ the Darwin Community College^ and 
a number of agricultural' colleges operated by state government departments) 
and non-government institutions (such as chtirc^-related .teabhers colleges . 
and at least one agricultural college), 
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temptation to think exclusively in terms 6£ those- institutions which 
at present are in the three sectors recognised by the Commonwealth 

Government for funding purposes and which come under the new Tertiary 

■ ■ . / ^ ■ ■ ' . _ ^ 

^Education Commission. ' , - 

\ . The paper generally aims, to raise issues and alternatives, rather, / 
than to recommend particular administrative' arrangements or lines' of y 

/action. It. is not basically concerned \jith the detail of present .— - 
arrangements at state and national levels, nor with the current division 
of responsibilities between federal and state governments . * 

Co-ordination is a key problem area around which revolve many of the 
most important ^practical questions concerning the organisation and control 
or public post-secondary education' systems, and relations betiween govern- 
ment^and universities and colleges. Yet in this country there has . been , 
comparatively little informed public discussion and debate of many of the 
substantive issues, although presumably^ discussions on the^- issues have 
often been held in .par ticular co-ordinating ageticies and in some government 
departments* Sometimes discussions have gone on ■ in univeysities.„an.d 
'colleges , but generally the^e have been decidedly f rom ' tHe viewpoint of 
universities and colleges, and often in relation to parti|;ular perceived 
threats 'to institutional independence. . ^ , ^ 

* One problem in exploring the area of co-ordination in Australian: 

* ' 2 

.post-secondary education is that there is little substantial literature;\^. . 

This is probably not surprising, as at least in some ser/ses the current ^ 



2 The Australian literature to .date' consists mainly of papers and\scripts 
of .public lectures, some of which are, extremely thqxightful^ and useful. The 
most important of these are P.H. Partridge, *The University-Government 
Relationship' in A Report on the Conference on the Role and Responsibilities 
of GovemiiVfe Bodies , Australian National University,; Canberra, 1969; Sir . 
John Crawford, The University and Government , Robert\Garran Memorial Lecture 
Canberra, 1969; S.G. Goldstein, 'TKe Victoria Institu^e-of,. Colleges - an 
■Inquiry'^ The Australian Journal of Education , Vol* 13,' No. 2, October 1969; 
Phillip Law, 'Problems in the Co-ordination of CAEs, Universities' and - 
I'eachers Colleges in Australia*/ paper presented to section 22, AKZAAS 
CongresSj, Brisbane, 1971, and 'Co-operation in Non-University Tertiary 
Education', Tlie South Pacific Journ^al of Teacher Education , Vol 4 1, No^ 3, 
1974; and John Wood^ 'Institutes and Colleges of Advanced Education*, ^' / ' 
Australian Journal of Education^ Vol. 13, No.' 3, October 1,969^ Material to - 
appear shortly includes B.R. Uilliams, /Universities and the Universities 
Commission' in I^K.F. Birch an^i D^, Smart (eds.)^ The Commonwealth- Government 
and Education- 1964-1975: -Political InitiativeSv.and Developments ; and Grant 
Harman,/ 'National-and State Co-ordination of Australian .Colleges of Advanced 
Education',' The Australian Journal of Public Admitiistratioh , and 'Insti-. 
tutional Autonomy in Higher Education:, The Case of Australian Colloges of 
Advanced Education' in Stephen Murray Smith (ed^)', Molbourne Studies in ^ ' 
E^ucaDLOn. ' ^ ^ " 5 ' 



govemToent, the control and 
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problems of co-ordinatidn are relatively new problems* Certainly 
two decades ago, when Che Murray Coinmittee reported to the federal 



regulation 

1. 



at both state and natioijal levels was 
secondary education was smaller^ and le 



of post-secondary education 
^ much simpler business. Post- 
ss complex, and it was hardly 



meaningful at all to talk of a' national system of post-secondary 
education* — In each-sta-te-except-^N-Cw -So^th-Wale&j^ a s-ingl-e university 
related directly .to its state government, while teachers colleges, 
institutes of technology, - technical colleges, agricultural colleges / 
and similar institutions generally came^ under the direct control of a 
particular state government depajctment. The^ federal government had 
direct responsibility'^'for only twb^insti tuti-oni in Canberra (the* - 
Australian National University and Canberra University College) and 
its ad hoc help to the, eight operating state universities was distriboted 
oh a simple, unsophisticated basis* Moreover, it is less than two 
decades , since the first of bur current statutory co-ordinating agencies 
or thsir direct .predecessors - the Austratian'KUniversities Commission 
~ was established, and in' most states special statutory authorities for 
post-secondary education have operated for les.s than ten years* But 
while the Australian literature is limited there is available a number' 
of important overseas studies*^ 

The body of the paper is oi/ganised as follows*. First, some 
consideration is given to the concept of corordina tion atjd how this 
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3 On the recommendation of- the MurVay Committee, the federal governinent. 
in '1959 established the Australian Universities , Commission to advise on 
grants to universities. In the 1940s .an earlier. Universities Commission' 
h^d operated, but its responsibilities were much more restricted* 

4 The best studies -^refer to the United States* For example, see Robert 
0. Berdahlj Statewide Co-ordination of Higher Education , American Council - 
of Education, Washington, 1971; Lyman A* Glenny, Autonomy, of Public 
Colleges: The- Challenge of Co-ordination ,^ McGrav>-Hill , . New York, 1939; 

John D. Millett, Politics and Higher Education , University of 'Alabama Press, ^ 
University,. 1975; Ljman A"; Glenny and Thomas K> ' Dalglish;^ Public Univer*- 
sities, State Agencies.^ and . the Law: Constitutional Autonomy/ in Decline ^ 
Center for Research and Development in. Higher Education, University of 
California, Berke^l^ey, 1973j and Lyman A. Glenny et al . ^ Co-ordina tiug Higher 
Education gor the '^-^Os , Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education, University of California, Berkeley, 197i;\ Leon/D. .Epstein, 
Governing the University ^ Jossey-Bass, San Francisco^ 1974; E*G,. Palola, 
T'. Lehmann and W.R.^ Blischkej Higher Education by Design: /The Sociology 
of^' Planning , Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, 
University of Califomia,\ Berkeley, 1970; and J,G* Paltridge, California's . 
Co-ordinating Council for Higher Education: A' Study of O/irganiEational 
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■concept is used in various contexts* This is^foXlowcd by a discussion 
of the arguments for and against government interferenpe ahd co^ 
ordination of public, higher education systems, and, of - co-ordination and 
institutional autonomy. Attention is then given to scope and levels of 
co-ordination, to who^should exjercise co-ordination, to the functions 
of co-ordination, and to some practical,, problems. , ^ 



WHATSIS CQ-ORDINATIQH ? . ^ 

A useful starting poinJt is the word 'co-ordination' itself- What'. 
do we mean by it,.and-,how is it used? 

Within the Australian post-secondary education community, and even 
beyond with regard to post-secondary education, the word co-ordination 
is freq'jcntiy used, but seldom defined precisely- People say, we need a 
greater measure of co-ordination or more effective co-ordination, or 
that we ^need less co-ordination from t,^e * centre \ But seldom is any ■ 
attempt made to say explicitly and cleerly what is meant by co-ordination. 
Possibly it is assumed that we all are talking' about the same thing and 
that there is no need to offer any definition; However, in fact, our ■ 
thinking on co-ordination is often confused./ Further, the term is. used 
by. both practitioners and scholars with' respect to- pos t-secondary 
education .and other a.ctivities in different' senses, and beneath, what j 
appears to be'^-a simple word there are quite complex problems- ' / 

In this paper the term co-ordination is used simply to mean some ./ 
degree of regulation of the activities of post-secondary education insti-- 
tutiocis with the aim of developing greater harmony„.and consistency and/a 

! * ■ - ! 

more ^comprehensive approach,' achieving greater overall efficiency and/ 
balance^ and avoiding unnecessary overlap of functions and wasteful use 
of scarce resources- This definition /will suit the limited, purposes' of . * - 
this paper^ but there is value at looking at some of the problems in the 
concept of. co-ordination- Among other things, this may- help Clarify ideas 
/on what is meant by co-ordination with respect to post-secondary education 

' ' I 

4 (cont'd) Growth and Change , Ceijiter for Research and Development in 
Highi^r Education, University of Califor^iia, Berkeleyj 1966* On/Britain, " 
see Robert 0. Bcrdahl, British UrixVersities ahd the State , University 
of Cal.iforniA Press, Berkeley, 1;959; Gramme C. Moodie and Rowland 
Eustace, Power and Authority in /Britiish Universi t ies , George AJLlen and 
Unwin, London, 1974; A.H. Halsey and M.A. Trow, The British Academics , 
Faber, London, 1971; and T.R. KcConnetl et^al.. From Elite to Mass to 
Univeriial Higher Education: The British and American Transforma ^-ton, Cehte 
for Research and Devel<x?nient. in Higher Education,- University of'Califomia 
Berkeley, 1973. /' ' / ' . 



in particular contexts, and on what the goals of co-ordination 
in this area should be, on what functions co-ordination should 

perform', on who should , exercise co-ordination , and on what mechanisms 

1) ..... 

might be appropriate to-achieve co-ordination* 

The first problem is ^that while co-orditiiiCionr/is frequently a 
recognised responsibility of governmerit or of. superiors, it may be 
achieved through interaction by equals* In everyday language, in fac^t, 
it as. o£teri used in the latter sense* We speak of"* co-ordination to.\^^ 
mean agreement or co-operation between individuals or* units in a system 
or organisation so. that they should riot work at cross purposes and so 
that policies should be mutually supportive rathe^.than ^contradictory*; 
In a persuasive book, Lindblpm has argued for a greater^ emphasis on this 
kind of co-ordination - on what he terms co-ordination through 'mutual 
adjiistment' * ^ This raises the question of what plac'e .there is in 
.pos.t-secondary education in Australia for co-ordination through co- 
operative self regulation* ' . _ 

Another problem relates to^whether in talking about co-ordination 
we haye in mind a process or, an end result, or both* Within the field 
of . public administration in Australia, this point has been, debated at - 
length. Sir Frederick Wheeler has defined co-ordination as ' 

^ ,*^ a harmonious, combination of agents and functions 
towards the production of a result* '6 

BuCj as Bailey^'^points out, does this mean that when there is a far-'from 
harmonious interaction between departments that co-ordination cannot" 
take -place? Crisp introduces the idea ^of harmony in both process and- 
result when he writes that ^ o 

Central policy co-ordination^ is the core and apex of.. i 
the procej>ses by, which the different parts ,of the. 
machinery of government are drawn and worked together 
in an orderly fashion relatively to each other. with the 

' . ■ .\ \ cont ' d* * */ 



5^ Charles E. Lindblom, The Intelligence of Democracy: Decision Making 
Through Mutual Adjustment , Free Press, New York, 1965* - 

6 ; Siv Freclerick Wheeler, ^Some Observations on the Commonwealth Public 
Service Board as a Co-ordinating Authority' , ^ Public Administration , 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, March 1967. 

j? . P, Bailey, 'Co-ordination in Government', Notes from address to^^ 
;Administ:rative Trainees, March 1970, quoted by H. Forirest, ^ Co-ordination 

Some Background Material', paper prepared for the Royal Commission on 

AusCralian Government Administration, 1975* 
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object of achieving as high, a degree of unity <, 
as possible in this formulating and application 
i of ,the principles by which a government is carried 

' on.' 8 , ^ 

/ '' - . ■ ' 

But is harmony in both process and end, result required before we can' 

be said ' to /have kchieved co-ordination? Bailey puts his emphasis on 

"-the^^end -result. Co-ordination., he says, is the - ' securin^^f-harmonxous^ — — ' 

(coherent) policies' and for him the acid test of whetlier co-ordination 

is achieved, is' harmonious policy and not the process of achieving*^ 

In the co-ordination of post-secondary education are we concerned ' 

primarily with the end result, with the process, or with' both? I 

suspect the answer is mainly the end result. But if this, is the case, ^ 

strong arguments can be advanced to show why we' should also have some - - 

If . 

interest in the process, since an enterprise ''like post- secondary education 
prospers best when there is a spirit of mutual co-operation between the 
co-ordi'nator and the institutions being co-ordinated* 

' Then there is a problem about goals. To' achieve effective co- ^ 

ordination, is it necessary 'for there^ to be a known and agreed .goal?'* 

' Of ten discussions about , co-ordination imply such a .requirement* But ■ 

Lindblom argues ^that co-ordination can^be achieved without ordered rulej. . 

central management or dominant common purpose* He writes: 
if - . . - _ 

An American consumer of coffee and a Brazilian suppler, 
are so co-ordinated. The^'market mechanism is, both witn^n 
many countries and among them, a large-scale, highly 
developed process for co-ordinating millions of e^conomicall 
inter-depen^lent'/persons'without their being deliberately . 
co-ordinated by a';.centi^al co-ordlnator, without rules that 
assign to each person his position relative to all others, an4 
without n dominant purpose. , Market co-ordination Is powered 
, . by diverse self-interests*^^ ' / 

A ftumbcr of otlior prominent writers in the field agree*/ Pressman and 
Wildavsky, for, example, consider that whether or not there is consensus 
about goals divides thinking about co-ordinatdon into ^.two sharply - 
different aud even contradictory conceptions*' Thoy write; , ^ ' 



^risp, ^Central Co-ordination of Commonwealth Policy Making: 
Dilemmas of the Prime Minister' s Department', Public Adminls- 



8' L/F. Or 
Roles and 

t ration . Vol* XXVI; No.. 1 

9 Bailey, ^op*cit. 

10 Lindblomj p* 4* 
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■ 'J . ' ^ ■ 

■ ' ' ■ . . , ' \ ■ - 

Participants In a common enterprise may.actMn a 
contradictory fashion because of ignorance;, when 
informed of their place in the scheme of things, they ^ 
may be expected to behave obediently. If we relax the 
\assumption that>^ common purpose is involved, ^however, ^ 
and admit the possibility (indeed, the likelihood) of 
conflict over goals, then co-ordination becomes another 
term for coercion* Since actors A and B disagree with 
goal C, they can only be 'co-ordinated*, by being '.toid 
what to do and by doing it* Co-ordination thus becomes ' 
a form o£ power, / ^ 

.When one bureaucrat tells anodher.^to co-ordinate a policy, 
he means that it should be .cleared with other (Official 
participants who have some stake in the matter* This is \ 
a^way of sharing the blame in case things go wrong (each"' 
initial on the documents being another hostage against 
retribution) and of increasing the predictability of securing 
each agreement needed for further action* Since other actors 
cannot be coerced, their consen^t must be obtained. 'Bargaining 
must take place to reconci^le tHfe differences, ^ith .the end. 
result that the policy may be modified, even to the. point of 
compromising its original purpose* Co-ordination in this 
sense 'is 'another word for consent* 

Telling another person to co-ordinate, does not tell tiim 
what. to do. He does not know whether^to coerce or bargain, 
to exert power or secure consent*. ^ , . ■ 

These points^raise a number of important questions.^- For example, is- " 
consensus on goals necessary in higher education in order to achieve 
effective co-ordination? If there is consensus between ' the co-,ordinator 

and the institutions being co-ordinated, what mechanisms are thdn/ 

i. '^^ . ^ ' 

appropriate? What place is there for use of means'such as information 

■ [■ ■ 

exchange, bargaining, persuasion and coercion? To what ^extent can. a , 
competit^,ve market mechanism be used to achieve co-ordination? \- ; 

There are other- angles that might be considered too- Many^^def in- 

itions of co-ordination stress the need for harmony, consistency! and . 

a- comprehensive approach* But what do these yords mean in concrete 

terms* For example, does harmony imply agreement without recourse. to 

sanctions? Or again,, if we are thinking of managerial co-ordination 

within the public sector, what iSi;,the difference between such co-ordination 

and control? Acpordirig to Simon, the purpos'e of managerial or procedural. 

co-ordination- is-to 'establish lines of authority and outline the sphere 

12 

of activity of each organisation member** . With such 'a purpose, it 



11 Jeffrey L* Pressman and Aaron B, Wildavsky,, Implementation: 4Iow 
Great Expectations in Washington are Sacked in Oakland , University of 
California Press, Berkeley, ^1973, pp* 133-134. ^ \ 

12 H, Simon, Administrative Behavior , Free Press, New York, 1965, p. 10*. 



will be. necessary to have mechanisms to settle 'jurisdiction 
disputes'- TJjus co-ordination becomes control, or at least some- 
thing, close, to it* In some contexts in post-secondary education do - 
we use co-ordination to^mean simply control? 

This analysis has been limited in its scope* But the essential 
point which I have tried to make is that some attention to the concept, 
of co-ordination and its various usages may provide help in clarifying 
thinking about what the Enquiry may wish to achieve through cor 
ordination in post-secondary education, and about app;:opriate 
administrative, arrangements and mechanisms to achieve desired goals.\^ 
Some of the issues raised in this section will^be taken up later in ; 

the paper* ' ; 

\ .. . 1 ' _ ■ 

GOVERNMENT IMTERFERENCE AND THE DESIRABILITY /OF CO-ORDINATION 

■ — — ij - 

\ ■ _ 

Two important questions need, to be explored- before we pro'ceed 

further* First., what rights have governments to interfere in the 

operation of public post-^secondary educational institutions?' Second, 

what arguments can be advanced for, some degree of government co- 

ordination? . . 

1 ' V- ■ / ' ■ 

Academics often find repugnant the ideas" d£^government interference - 

in universities and colleges, andof co-ordination* In the United. 

States, according to Epstein, some academics in public universities- and 

colleges hold a ^ leave it on the stump philosophy'. They reject & 

* * * state authori ty.^al toge ther, proposing that - the . s tate ' s 
elected repr^esentatives simply deposit the taxpayers' 
money, preferably in ,the araouiiT: requested, ..for the university 
■^^ itself to allocate and spend according to ' s^lf-generated ' 
preferences* ^3 ^ ^ ... 

But .clearly governments have a legitimate right to exercise some say in 
the operation of their own public universities and'colljages,,.and some 
say in the. way that the public funds they provide are spent* To .question 
this right altogether, is-to question the legitimacy o£ elected 
officials and the general authority of the state* Apart from this, 
there is a clear community expectation that governments will. work to 
ensure that universities and colleges serve society's needs, and that an 
appropriate range of courses is provided^ Further still, in this country ^ 

13 Epstein, p. 19. _ .11' 



governments and particular government agencies have statutory * 
responsibilities to fulfil with regard to the operation of universities 
■■^"and^^colleg^ \ \ . . - 

But apart from the question of rights, there ar,e some strong v 
functional arguments that can be advanced for some degree of government ' 
co-ordination in any system of post-secondary education. As well there 
are -some special arguments that apply to the present Australian context. 
In the first place,- in any system of post-secondary education in which 
there are great numbers of separate institutions all funded aJLmost 
entirely from the public purse , decisions about the funds to be allocated 
to each institution cannot be left entirely to each Ins^titutlon Indi- . 
vidually. Neither can decisions about the, level of funding to groups of 
institutions be left to those institutions collectively. Most heads of 
^higher' education Institutions in Australia clearly recognise this; 
certainly many university Vice-chancellors have made it clear, in their 
public statements, that they do. One Vice-Chancellor, for example, in 
a public lecture in 1969 said that in his view 'no one can challenge- 
the final right of governments to decide* what financial resources can 
be allocated to the universities'" as a whole'*^^^ He also made It plain 
that he considered that governments had the right to decide on the 
allocation- of resoutceis be tvieen universities * Second, co-oxdination is 
^necessary in order to ensure that; effective^ forward planning is under- 
taken, both for the long-term and the short-term. Such planning ,is' 
necessary for the system as a whole and for its separate sectors* Planning; 
involves the fixing of goals as well as means to achieve them*. Third, 
co-ordination is necessary to help arrive at priorities between 'insti- 
tutions and within institutions* Fourth, co-ordination can provide a 
means to check 'on the quality of progranimes' and the suitability of 
awards* Co-ordinating authorities can exercise an important' role in 
academic programme development, and also in programme review* " Fifth, 
\jith rising demands for .higher education and increasing costs :of providing 
courses, it is necessary to ensure that limited resources are used to. the 
best advantage and that the least waste and duplication occur* ' Sixth, 
co-ordination is desirable to ensure that adequate numbers of student 
places are provided in different k"xnds of institutions, at different 
locations, in different fields and at different levels across the country* i 



14 Crawford, pp. cit . 
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This is one aspect of, the balance that federal co-o^dlnatiag agccicics 
have been required to give attention^ Of course, anotUer^w^ay^to 
achieve this kind of balance would be to depend largely on market? 
forces, and to fund universities and colleges strictly on the numbers^<^ 
of students they enrol in a competitive situation^ But this woufd 
probably be unacceptable politically' to governments since most likely 
it would lead to some waste, to unnecessary duplication, and to 
temporary shortages of places in particular fields^ It would alsovbe 
incompatible with a system of tenure for most academics. At the same 
time, a degree of controlled .competition appears to be' desirable in 
any post-secondary education system^ Seventh, through co-ordination it 
may be ^ussible to achieve a greater measure of diversity of courses 
and institutions to meet society^s diverse needs^ Of course, co-brdihation 
often works to enforce uniformity, but this need not be so* One 
consider^ible challenge facing governments in. Australia today, is how to 
design' co-ordinating mechanisms that will work to achieve ^ desired 
level of diversity with regard to courses and institutions^ Eighth, 
effective co-orclination may. be able to facilitate^more^ easy transfer 
;Of ;:stud'ents from one institution to another, and closer links "between 
different kinds of , higher education in'stitutions, and 'between higher , and. ^ 
secondary educa.tion* Ninth, in the current Australian context there - ' 
seems to be^an increasing public expectation- that governments will act ■ ^ 
to deal with the problem of a great number of relatively small insti- 
tutions, many of ■'C/hich in . the short run are unlikely to offer, a wide range 
of courses and facilities* . . | . 

These arguments are well'known., and many people associated with 
post-secondary education consider that together they provide a strong 
cais<^ for both co-ordination' and some degree of government interference 

.At the same time, I submit that tjie Enquiry will need to consider each 
of these arguments carefully^ A number of questions xjould seem to demand 
attention?. Are cach'.ol; the arguments advanced in favour of co-ordination ' 
Icgi'timatc and convincing? Are there other/ that the Enquiry would 
wish to include? In irfhat order wo^uld the Enquiry rank-^ these various 
arguments? By attending to these and related questions the Enquiry 
will be well on towards deciding what objectives-it considers that 
co'-drdination should attempt to achieve* Consideration o£ objectives 

.. is of prime importance^ In many respects It is foolish to thiijk 
seriously about mechanisms and structures until^the^atter of objectives 
h^is received serious attention. 
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CO-ORDINATION AND INSTITUTIONAL AUTONOMY 



Effective central co-ordination by governmegC agencies will 
almost Inevitably mean some restrictioo to the freedom of universities 
and colleges. This brings, us to the matter of Institutional autonomy 
- to the other side of Che coin of co-ordination. 

Institutional autonomy is one of the central concerns of academics 
in many countries today. University and college staffs generally wish 
to, secure the maximum degree of individual freedom and. Independence for 
their institutions, but often they feel that governments are interfering- 
more and more in University and college life and that ^Tnany traditional 
forms of. freedom are disappearing. For many academics^ the idea of ^ ^ 
institutional autonomy is of pivotal importance iri their. whole conception 
of the mission and purpose of higher education. The words institutional 
autonomy often carry great. symbo lie importance; frequently they, become 
rallying cries in resi^sting real or perceived threats of government 
encroachment on freedoms. For these reasonSj the^problem of jlnstitational 
autonomy should be taken seriously, " / 

. i ■ . 

15 ^ ^ ^ 

As the Hurtubise-Rowat .report on university and go\;ernment relations 

in Canada has demons trated, ^ the term autonoir^^r^^.i^'^ context of po'st- 
secondary education is used with a number of quite\different meanings, 
covering a whole spectrum; from the notion of a ^^s tatfe^ within a- state to - 

y ■ :■ ■ . ■ ^ ' ' 

mere decentralisation within a bureaucratic s tructuxe • ,>However , insti- * 

■ ■ \ ■ . I.-* 

tuCionaT autonomy is used in this paper simply to mean the power *of a-. 

college or university to govern itself without outsideScontroIs, 

Ope problem with the concept of institutional autonomy in relation 
to higher education is ^ that it is often thought of as an absolute rather 
than as a relative quality, . But^ ot gourse, within the public sectdr - 
there Is no such thing as autonomy in. any full sense o-f th^ word for any 
University or college, ,Full autonomy iS' usually limited by the legislation 
under which an institution operates^ and almost invariably public univer- 
sities >nd colleges are dcpeuden^t on financial support from the public 
purse and so must accept various res trictions on their, actions. Further^- 
autonomy for public institutions -is frequently limited Indirectly too as, 
a result ^of decisions made in policy areas other than education, Fqr 



15 The University; Society and Government: Report of tHe Commission on 
the Relations between Universities and Government . University of Ottawa 
Press J Ottawa, 1970. 
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example, a decision "to restrict governnient Expenditure across the 
board could mean, a reduction in support for universities and 
consequently the forced abandbnmeiat or postponement o£ plans for 
growth or new academic devje lopments * Thus tUe situation' is that few 
public, universities or colleges, if any in fact, even in the freest 
and most liberal of countries possess the fullness of autonomy that 
academic, spokesmen in this and other countries sometimes claim- for 
their institutions* In recognition of this, the Carnegie, Commission ■ 
on Higher Education* in the United States in a fairly recent report on, 
college and university governance chose to use the - term 'institutional / 
independence* rather than institutional autonomy*^*^- .However, in this,/ ' 
paper .the word autonomy is used, mainly biecause it is so, welT fixed U 

in the language of higher education* . - ' 

■...■/' 

A second problem with the term institutional autonomy is that 
there is sometimes .confusion oyer who, or what -body, in a^ college or 
university, possesses the autonomy* Strictly speaking it is proba'^ly 
true that the- autonomy so vigorously defended by academics is deposited 
legally in the governing body, rather than the academic staf^, Of 
course, in practice a large measure, of such autonomy, is in the hands 
of academics^^, since thexe a tradition^in this country and elsewhere, 
that governing bodies of colleges and universities - leave academic 

decisions entiire^ly or largely, to academic bodies* ' 

^ * " * . . 

Most: ^students of higher education agree that universities .and tertiary 

collejr;es function best when the.y enjoy a large measure of' autonomy. Of 

course, it is true that individual units in any administrative system . 

within the public or private sectors generally, operate more efficiently 

when they are given a fair degree"^' of control overji their own affairs* 

This is the case whether the unit be a branch within a government 

department; or a business concern within a group of companies* But a 

special case can be made out for why' a. high degree of autonomy is 

especially desirable for tertiary institutions* First j autonomy caii help 

protect academic.' freedom, and promote a conducive environmen^t for 

critical inquiry and discovery :tp * take place* Second, a substantial 

measure of autonomy is desirable ^n the grounds of efficiency* , Univ^er- 

sities and college's are different from other government funded bodies , 



16 . Governance of Higher Education* Six Priority Problems, a Report 



and Recommendations by cbo Carnegie Commission on Ui^^her Education , 



McGraw-Hill, New York, 1973, p. 17. 



and they usually do their joh best when they have considerable 
freedom to plan their own progratnnies , to recruit their staff, and 
students and to decide on what new lines of developmen^t should be . 
followed* . ' 

Unfortunately .in discussions about relations between higher 
education and governinent, academics and others have often failed to 
distinguish sufficiently clearly between- institut;ional autonomy and 
academic freedom, and some people have arguecl that this has worked 
generally. to the disadvantage "of academics , Obviously the two concepts 
are related, and, as we have^ noted, one of the strongest' arguments for 
Institutionai autonomy has often been that it is. a necessary condition 
to protect academic freedom* ■ But. these two concepts are not synonymous** / 
We have'already defined institutional autonomy as the' power of .a 
.QoXlege or university to govern' itself without outside controls* ' ' 
Academic freedom can be, defined as that freedom of members, of the 
academic community, assembled in colleges and universities, which 'under- 
lies the effective performance o/f their functions of teaching, learning, 
practice of the arts, and research* . It is widely recognised as a 
necessary condition for proper/scholarly enqtiiry , . f or the critical search 
for new knowledge and for i^FOrt/hwhile teaching* The idea of academic 
freedom usually includes notions of freedom of inquiry, qi free competition 
among ideas, free speech and/a free press, -and toleration of differing ^ 
legitimate viewpoints, The/Robbins' Committee saw academic freedom for 
the , individual scholar as meaning 

the absence of ^(^scriminatory treatment on grounds of. 
race, sex, religion and politics; and the right to teach 
according to hlj^.own conception of fact and truth, rather 
than according ito any ,pre-determined orthodoxy* It . . 

involves, fdrthjer,,, freedom to publish and, subject to the 
■ ' proper performance of allotted duties, freedom to pursue 
what personal studies or researches are. congenial * ^7 

One difficulty for academics explaining to society the rationale for 
academic freedom is that it requires considerable sophistication to 
understand the paradox that the, university and college sometimes serve 
society best in; social, economic and political spheres by acting as 
a shield for its critics, even its severe critics* 



17 Higher Education: Report of the Committee Appointed by the Prime 
Minister under the Chairmanship of Lord Robbins 1961-63 , Her 'Majes ty ' s 
Stationery Office, London, 1963, p* 229. 
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u ^ . 

. Itiiatitutiotial autouomy and academic, freedom, then, though 
related are not synonymous. In addition, the one does not always 
accompany' the other, since it is possible in a particular context 
to have a large measure o£ academic freedom x^ithout a great measure 
of institutional autonomy, or vice-> versa . Indeed, as Sir. Eric Ashby ' - 
arid others have ^pointed out, the connection , between institutional. ^ , / ^. 
autonomy' and academic freedom is not a necessary one;, .19th century 
Oxford and Cambridge, were autonomous institutions (or. at least ' / ■ 
collections of colleges) which themselves denied academic freedom tbf ^ ' 
some o.f their ^scho Lars, whereas academic freedom thrived in l9th - 

century German universities which, under the control of, their respective' ' 

' 18 " ' 

governments, lacked substantial autonomy. . Robert' 0- Berdahl, In his 
important book on S.tatewide Co-ordination of Higher Education in the 
United States, argues that the cause of academic freedom will be 
strengthened if it is disengaged somewhat from the question of 
university autonomy* He writes: . ^ ^ 

- - ' ' J . ' 

■ Academic freedom must be firmly defended whenever and - 
however it is. threatened; ' but ins,^tL tutiorjal autonomy 
has necessarily and legitimately been reduced by state 
' actions over the past two decades in ways not fully 

grasped by many people, and here^'the 'defence ^must be" 
more discriminating*.* Academic freedom as a.,concept 
is universal\and absol^u_te,_whereas autfonomy is of 
necessity parochial and relative, . with the specific ^ ■ . 

' ~ powers of ^governments and universities' varying not only 
from place to \p lace but also from time^^ to tirad.^^ ^' 

At Jthe same time, it is probably true that increased government conti;ol 
probably, tends to encourage a greater degree of interference in the 
internal' government of ''universities and colleges , land this\inay l^ead ^ to 
Condi tionSi which' effectively 'reduce academic freedom. | \ 

The, preservation of.|cademic freedom and a substantial degree of 
institutional autonomy places considerable responsibility on universities 
and. colleges. If tertiary institutions demand and receive a substantial 
degree of administrative independence and freedom.fo.r. academics to teach 
and pursue schplarly inquiry as the;^ see fit, it is not unreasonable 
for governments arid the public to expect that these freedoms will be "'"^ 
used responsibly.- It is nat easy to ',def ine responsijbility in this" ' , 



ierIc 



13. Sir Eric AsWby, Univerglties: British; Indian, African/ Cambridge 
(Mass. ),. 1969- See alj>o. Lord Bowden, 'The Universities., the Government 
and the Public Accounts Committee, Nlnerva, Vol. VI, 1967* 
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contexLj but: iL could well inclucic.^ ensuring, that resourcci; are 

efficiently used and that serious efforts are made to ensure that: 

[ . ■ . ^ 

within the limits of available resources the legitimate educational 

needs of the society , and its individuals; are being adequately me't 

It could also mean Ithat institutions recognise an obligation . to 



ensure that indiyidua-l. academics do not use their individual freedom 
in such a way as to bring tertiary teaching and. scholarship into =- 
disrepute* * - f ^ - ' - 

■ ■■■■■■■( ; , ■ ., ■ ■ ■ ■■ .V. ■ 

Of course^ institutional autonomy in, post-secondary education has 
traditionally been thought of in relation to universities and to 

. similar kind's of institutions* But in our system of higher education 
universities cons^titute only one sector* This brings us to ask what 
measure of autonomy is appropriate for CAEs and TAFE colleges* Should 
all' degree granting ins titutions . have a .similar measure of- independence? 
In the CAE sector the Federal government has pressed for teachers . ... 
colleges to be indepencient of state government departments 'a^d to be * 

.controlled by their own councils* Is^..such a policy likely to ^e^ 
followed for TAFE colleges and-would it be desirable? These are- 
difficult ^questions that demand'answers* Already in CAEs there .is 
strong feeling that all institutions teaching degree and post-graduate 
courses should enjoy a similar degree of independence* r- 

SoTiiet^tnes the major problem in the- government of public higher 
education systems 4^ thought o£ as'reconciling the conflict and, tension 
between co-ordination andt^. institutional autonomy* Xji some respects^ ^ \ 
however^ it is more helpful^to think of it as a problem of achieving 
balance between two necessities: the necessity for freedom for academic 
institutions^ and the necessity that they should serve sqclety's .needs- 
aqd that scarce resources should be used to maximum advantage*^^ Thus the 
-real issues become 'the extent^^to which government interference, should 
gOj whether such interference is confined to proper topics^ and- whether^ 
it is expressed ^through a Suitably sensitive mechanism*' These issues^ 

as the Robbins^ Committee conunented^ are matters of ^great difficulty 

20 ' \ ^ . 

and ■ delicacy ^ * \ , - ■ , \- . . 



20 Higher Edoication , p*\,223. 
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SCOPE AND LEVELS o:F CO-OttDINATlOi^ . 

.If we accept for a moment the current education/political- 
structure ahd...context of Australian post**secondary education, two ^ 
importance: ques tioifS>4kieed to be asked with regard to scope and levels, 
of co-ordination; First^^h^ different groups of Institutions and 
activities it is desirable to attein^x to * co-ordinate? Second, a,t " 
what different levels should co-ordinatlbn^perate? 

* ' With regard to the first question, T siigges^fmir distinct^ 
varieties or spans of co-ordination are required; brieflyx^hese are 
as follows: . . ^ * " ■ 

(a) Corordination of each of the ■ three sectors of post-secondary 
education .' " . . , ' 
Clearly this is necessary* . Mechanisms are- required to plan 

effectively within s,ec tors, to. decide on the^ siting of'new institutions, 

to allocate resources to institujiions and to programmes, to help 

develop new programmes arid in some cases review these,"^ On the whole, 

our present machinery has..: the potential, to handle this type of co- 

ordination reasonably' well * At tHe federal level the new Tertiary 

Education Commission has three statutory cciunciXs, one for universities, 

^ S: ' : ■ ' 

one for advanced education, and one for TAFE\- At state level, there 

is now a' statutory authority in each state with responsibility to co- 
ordinate advanced education; 'while TAFE activities generally come ' 
under the control of a separate government deparfanent or division of 
the state education <iepartment* However; there are still, some obvious 
weaknesses in the present arrangements at state level* First,' only 
in t;wo\states\is there.a statutory agency ^-f or co-ordination of^ the 
universities; these states are Western Austr^alia and NevJ South Wales* 
la the other states some.have advisory committees with some responsi- - 
\llity for the universities, but in others there is no machinery at/ 
all for university, co-ordination*' Second,. In Victoria and New South 
Wales TAFE ac tivities . come under the control of .t^??o or more government ' 
departments or agencies* In these' states it appears that raore^ effective 
co-ordination between these authorities is desirable* 

(b) Co-ordination of post-secondary ^educatlon as a^whole 

\ ' : ' ' . V .. . ^ ■ \ , ^ N/ 

As well as requiring machinery to deal with each sector, vaje 'netid 
machinery to plan for post-se'cbndary education as a whole, to decide 
on balance between sectors, and the allocation of re,sources to each. 
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and to deal with boundary problems and possible duplication of 
facilities and ensure that each sector is getting a * f air .go* 
vis a vis the other two sectors^ At present ^some people in advanced 
education claim that the CAE sector is relatively disadvantaged / 
because of" slow course accreditation procedures, and that consequently 
on occasions universities or TAFE colleges^ which can often respond 

more quickly^ beat them in the race to enter a new programme area-. 

<■* ' , 

Our . current-machinery is less well-equipped to provide this , kind 
of overall co-ordination for. higher education". As we have already 
notedj the Commonwealth Government^ has just established the Tertiary 
Education Commission with responsibilities for th^^whole of post- 
secondary education, but most state governments still do not have 
similar statutory agencies. 

Ideally overall co-ordination of higher education should include' 
all institutions arid activities^ at least in the public sector. This- 
raises the question of what best might be done wlth^ regard, to insti- 
tutions like the'Darwin Community College^ and the School of Music and.^ 
the School of Art' ia Canberra. There is>j'also the issue of how adult \ 
education outride the three sectors could be linked/more effectively 
with' universities^ CAEs and TAFE colleges. Of course^ this' is hot to 
>ay that all adult education should come under, the same co-ordinating^ 
agencies which at present take responsibilities for .the three sectors^', 
and be trea.ted in a similar fashion wich regard -^o funding.'a^id forward 
planning.' But-^some more 'effecti^ links seem des^irable. 

(c) Co-ordination ^of po'st^secondary educajilon and other education 

On the whole this is, not well done^. Yet clearly it is desirable 
that in some senses formal education at-.'all levels be seen' as part 
of the one activity atid- process ^ and^ particularly that much more 
effective links be forged between higher education oii the one hand and 
secondary education on. the_ other. ' ■ ' 

The Commonwealth Gc[vernment is much better equipped than state 
governments to handle the problems of , co-ordination of its polt-secondary 
education activities with Its other education activities. Yet it is 



21 ; Western Australia. is^ the only stat^e with a statutory -co-ordinating 
■agency with responsibility fbr all postrsecondary fiducat:ijOn . The New 
South Wal^s Higher Education Board has responsibilities for universities 
and'. CAEs but not TAFE. A couple of states now have advisory committees 
with responsibilities for all post^secondary education biit to date these- 
have been largely ineffective. ' . - ; ' - . ' 
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the state governments which have the formal cons titutionaL respon-, 
sibility for education ^and which (apart fror,^ in the territories-) 
actually own and operate the public education instit;utions and 
provide the. educational services. Technically in most states the-- 
education departments have some responsibility for^'overall co- 
ordination and for providing advice. Yet in most /cases the expertise ' 
of senior officers of education departments, relates, mainly to primary 
a;nd secondary education/ and most of these current arrangements were 
designed for a. situation in which post-secondary education was much 
smaller and less important* This .raises the vital issue of what-klnd 
of arrangement might be appropriate at 'state level to meet current 
needs of overall co-ordina tiQn more adequately* My own preference" 
would be fora small ministerial depar tment ^wi th responsibilities 
for education, policy arid co-ordination at ail levels^ and for a number 
of statutory agencies taking responsibility for the detailed co- 
ordination and/or operation, of institutions of particular kinds or -.at 
particular levels.. With this scheme a possible structure might be 
as follows; 



Minis ter 



' Minis te 
Departmen 




^ Higher / 
. 'Education 
Board / ' 



Schools 
Authority 



*^ Pre-S chools 
Au thority 



Another scheme would be to have one or 'more ministerial departments, 
/ . ■ ' / ^ \ . \ ^ ■ . . - 

or a ministerial department plus statutory authorities, (each with 

responsibility for a , particular area. or leve|, of education) and ^ as well 

to have a statutory conJnittee or board responisible^ to'the minister and 

- charged with providing advice on overall' co-ordination* " Under this 

pattern the /structure might be as folloi^j.^;: j . 

■ ■•'1 . : ■ . ' 
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Advisory Committee 
Minister or Hoard 




Department^ Department of - . 

of Education Higher Education 

(d) Co-'Ordination of .post*-secondary education and employment and ^ 
training . 

Here I do . not have particular suggestions la mind, but it seems '-'^ : 
desirable thatmore^ effective links, at least for information exchange, 
be developed between higher education systems and individual insti- 
' tutions on the one hand, and employers, professional bodies, 'employment 
agencies, apprenticeship boards,, and those responsible for training' 
programmes in industry on the other.-x" ' ' ■ 

■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

One issue^ that needs to be^faced concerns the range of activities 
and institutions, that any to:rordinating -agency can ..span/ Do we need at , 
least four different -agencies at each level of government t6 take-^respon- 
. slbllity for the four., different kinds of co-ordination listed,- or could . 
some agencies deal effectively with two or more kinds? We seem to be 
'moving towards agencies with broader responsibilities,* although there 
is sometimes concern tha^t: this will result in the detailed problems of 
particular sectors or^ groups of , institutions receiving less sympathetic 
and^.^ understanding attention than in/the past (e.g^ the fear of the uni- 
versities that a combinied :federa_l ' commission would- damage the special 
relationship '^that,. had been built up over a period between universities 
and the Universities .Commission)^ The structure devised for the. new 
Tertiary Education Contmi.ssion appears to be one novel way of moving . to 
an organisation With wider responsibilities, yet still the capacity to - 
deal expertly with particular sectors. 

With regard to the second ques.tion, under- the present circumstances 
clearly it is. necessary to have^ effective co-ordination at both federal * 
and state levels- But thisdoes not mean- that identical functions should 
be performed at each level. Ideally federal and state machinery should 
■ be complementary; ^ It should mesh well together (this .probably means that 
for higher, education it would be hv lpful if state governments: were to 
establiiih agencies to parallel the new federal Tertiary Education 
Commission) J and whereVer possible there s"hould be a rationalisation 
y ' . i ^ , ' ■ 

22 " ' 
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of function. Perhaps a sensible arrangemen t with regard to higher 

education woulJ be for the federal government^ increasingly to ta'ke the 

lead "^in setting broad objectives,- in looking at questions of balance 

and overall natiotniai needs., and iti developing measures to^overcome 

perceived major weaknesses and for the states to. take the main res- 

ponsibility for detail - for forward planning and the siting of new 

- / ■ \ \ ' 

Institutions, for course deve loptnen't, apprqval and act^cditatiou, for . 

student transfer and so on. Unfortunately at the' pre'seiit time it a.ppears 

that there may be quite. a deal of , unnecessary duplication between federal 

■ / \ \ 

and state authorities, and that wer may- already have too- many different 

^ / ' \ — \ 

levels of co-ordination', resulting in unnecessary delays in decision- 
makings The ideal structure for co-ordination is one that\is relatively 

simple, that can make decisions quickly. and inform ins titutVonjs of why 

/ - . \ 

they were made, and that can establish close relations with\their 

f ' ■ 

immediate clients. . / ' 



As'^.weir as. federal and state co-ordination, some regional co-ordination 
of education, or of education and /employment., may be both desirable and 
feasible. One possibility is the establishment of/statutory regional 
education adviaory councils with , the power to investigate, advise the 
minister ^and publicly report, >ut not to take independent action: ,T<hese 
councils could bring 'together representatives of higher, secondary, 
primary, and pre-school education, employees, and employment'^agencies ^ v " 
with the aim of promoting more effective liaison between institutions and 
interests,, of avoiding unnecessary, duplication of effort, and of making 
public education serve bette^r the needs of particular regions^ 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CO-ORDINATION 



Who should have responsibility for the various types and levels of 
Ltion/ c 



post-Secondary educal 



7 



co-ordination we have already discussed? Perhaps 



the simplest way to deal with this question is trf^'break it down into a 
number ' of , options . Brrefly the main options appear 'to bc; , .^"-^ 



(a) Government co-ordination ^ or self-regulation by institutions ? 

/ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ 

The majo^r responsibility for co-ordination in higher education in 

,^the current context /must obviously rest with governments^ But at the 

same time., ' self-regulation or self-imposed discipline should not be ruled 

out of hand entirely. The report of the Royal Commission on Australian 
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Covei:nmcnt Administration commented with respect to co-ordination . 
generally; . ^ ^ 

\ Disci4>l-±iic'' can be either voluntarily accepted or 
.>----fexternally imposed. In our view, externally imposed 
^ o \ discipline often tends to be ineffective because it ^ , 
^^withSraws responsibility from all except the source of 
'^discipline Itself- \It depends therefore for its 
. ' effectiveness finally on -the knowledge that there is a , 
. coercive power' which that source can. exercise. It tends 
to^ place the interest. of the part above that of the whole, , 
and of ten , produces ' tension land incipient revolt, and may 
in critical times break down altogether. On the other hand / 
volilntarily- accepted discipline is for other reasons equally 
dlffi^cult to achieve... But if voluntary acceptance can be 
achieved,, this form of discipline is by. far- the more 
effective .^^ - ^ 

■ v'Higher education appears to be a field which lends itself readily 
to some degree of self-regulation. . For example, *in the United States ' 
accreditation is largely In the\;hands of non-government organisations^ 
Further, higher education of fers.^'E^psslbilities for co-ordination through 
co-operation.. between 'government agencies and higher .education insti- 
tutions/ Already- significant steps in this direction have been achieved 
In Australia- As a reaction to questionnaires distributed to universities 
in 1967, the universities lodged strong objections to , the Universities. 
Commission . The Aus tralian Vice-Chance llprs * Committee was s timula ted 
to make fui^ther submissions to the Commission on' the need to provide n ^ 
sensible questionnaires and to co-ordinate the statistical requirement's 
of the Commission and the Commonwealth S tatis tician 1 \ The. AVCC/pressed 
for common definitions and common forms and a' single reference date ?or . 
all statistical returns, to avoid needless .was te of labour- and stati:jS:ical 
confusion. Following consultations with the Commission, this was achieved 

by 1970 and^ in 1974 the- Commission became the agent of the Cotnmonwealth 

' . 23 ' 

Statistician for the collection of university statistics. Or,^ to take 

. ■ . 

another example, in recent years AVCC working parties^ have co-operated, 
with the Universities Commission on matters such as building procedures,.- 
triennial questionnaires,- and annual statistics.^^ Or to take still a" 
further example, in advanced education academic staff from colleges often 
serve on committees of s tatfe. boards . / - . 



22 Royal Comjiiiss ion on - Aus tralian Government irjpt'dmijis tra tion; Report , 
Aus tralian Government Publishing Service, Canbetra, tl976,, p. 356. . 

23 Williams, *Uaiverslt;ies and the Australian Universities Commission^, 
pp. 124-5. 
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This line bf development seems a highlyj 



desirable one and 



hopefully iL will be fostered^ It, offers th'e possibility of building 
closer ■ relations between co-ordinating agencies and ins titutions ' and . 



a spirit o£' greater mutual trust. and co-operation^ 

(b) . Central government co-ordination, or co-ordination by special 
■ agencies ? " ^ : 

We have already seen that there is a heed for \special co-^ordinating 
agencies for higher educa-t±oTi-; At the -same tiine , central departments 
and agencies-in government will inevitably play some role in co-,^ 



ordination o£ higher education^ At the federal level^^ such departmemzs: 
and agencias. include tha Dapartmen^t of the Treasury j, the Department of 
Fi.nancej the Department of Education^ the -Department of the Frime Minister 
and CabiriOjtj and the. Public Service Boards* But' the substantial issue 
,here that needs to be considered is what a desirable balance -between 
central" departments and special highex^education appears to' be^ Many . 
people in" higher education believe that over the past.^twelve or eighteen" 
months the balance has moved substantially from the commissions ' towards 
central departments^ and -that this is not in the' best interests of higher ^ 
education. ^ * - \ - 

(c) Non-statutory advisory committee^/ ministerial departments or 
statutory authorities ? ^ ^ . r.. 

A-special government co-ordinating agency for post-secondary ' education 

^ ' * ■ 

tnay .take the form of a ministerial department^ , a" s tatutory "authority, or 

a non-*statutory advisory committee. ' . ^ 

The non-statutory advisory committee has been used at both federal 
and state levels with resi)ect to ^post-secondary education. For example, 
the Federal ^Governtnent^ s role in advanced education was co-ordinated 
for the first six years by an advisory committee chaired by/Sir/Ian Wark^ 
Under this arrangement,, the conimittee technically did n'ot have its'own ^ ^ 
separate secretariat, but was serviced first by th<^ Prime^ Nlinister' s ' 
Department and later .the Department of Education and Science^ And even 
at. the present time, advisory committees in one form or other opera^te in 
a number of the states. Overall in the Australian 'context the advisory 
committee is '^a suitable device to provide recommendations to governments 
on a limi ted" range of topics. By D once a committee is required to take 
on a substantial burden of providing .advice on a regular basis,, and often 
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substart tial adminisLrativc load, a.*; weli, Lhc sLacutory authority 
or the min^itj Lerial deparLment is. generally thought to be a more 
appropria te ■d,evice , — 

To date che statutory authority has been preferred ia this country ' 
both at federal and state levels over the* minisLerial department for 
the. co-ordination of ^post-s'ecoridary education. This is' probably 
partly a reflection. of a general Australian 'en thusiasm for statuLory 
authorities and a tendency for governments at both state and federal 
levels over recent years to create commissions ^or boards rather than 
additional departments to carry out nev or enlarged administrative' 
functions.'- But apart from this, the statutory authority is thought to 
have a number of advantages. In particular, it is said to.be^more\ 
independent of a minister and government than a ' traditional department/. \ 
Hence it is'less likely /to be drawn into day-to-day party political^ 
disputes, and more likely to be able, to undertake effective' long-term / 
planning. Being more independent, it is argued, a statutory '^autftority 
is not necessarily bound by all the regulations and restrictions which 
apply to departments, and unlike a department a board or 'commission on . 
occasions can publicly take a stand which^ is critical of government policy^. , 
Moreover, it is also claimed, that being more independent the statutory 
authority, can act as a 'buffer' between, government on. the one hand and 
universities and colleges on the other.' The buffer notion has been. most" 
popular with regard to university co-ordination .' It includes the idea; 
that governments need not directly interfere in. the affairs of universities, 
while universities need not directly deal with government; the board or 
commission acts as a buffer between them, explaining and defending one . 
side to the other, and vice versa » ' It appears the buffer idea was . ^ 



o 1 . ■ " 

25 The term .'statutory authority' is used here in its colloquial sense.^ 
Strictly iSpeaking the. term refers to any public authority created by 
statute, and hence would apply even to^ some ministerial departments^ Here, 
however, it is uj>ed to refer to statutory agencies of a non- departmental 
character, and in this sense the term, is more or^ less synonymous, with 
the term, ^statutory corporation/, which is more commonly used'withiri the 
discipline of public administration. For a useful discussion of statutory 
authorities and departments, see R.L., Wettehhall-> ' Fitting, into the 
Frkm^work of Government' in G..S. Harman and,C. Selby Smith (eds.), 
Desl^nin^ a New Educations-Authority , Education Research Unit, Research School 
of Social Sciences, Australian National University*- Canberra, 1973, pp: . 
148-197i .A.W. Hacmahon . Delegation and Autonomy , Asia, London, 1961; 
symposium on 'Government Department or S tatutory Authority? ' , Public 
Administration, Vol. 27, December 1968; and,L.C. Webb 'Freedom and the 
Public' Corporation? , Public Administration , Vol^ 13, June 1954. 
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borrowed from British experience with th^s University Grant 



Committee 
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Then, too, with a collegial structure at the top the statu [:qry authority 
is said to provide tKe opportunity to bring in talent ahd expertise not 
regularly available in public services'^ An associated arfluinent is that, 
with university and/or college representation - on boards aijd commissions, 
their- decisions are more acceptable to institutions^. 

These various claims in favour of the statutory authority over the 
department need careful scrutiny^ For example, it is by Iho means-clear 
that our various commissions and boards in post-secondary education ar^e 
in fact as' independent as -is sometimes imagined^ Statutory authorities 



are not automatically more independent of government int 
public service regulations ; tHan (departments* Some have 
independence, while others ^perate in .essentially the siitie way as any ! 
department* The degree of independence enjoyed by a sta 



erferen'ce and ! 

I r \ 

a high degree |of 



iutory authori'ty 



depends in the fi^st place onyihe provisions set out in jthe-'act' 



which it operates • But as wellX it depends on the status 



under i 



and power of | 



the individual .members of the authority (and particularly Its cHairmari^ 

^ ■ ^ ■ ■ I" r ; : I ^ i . 

and/or executive head), on their willingness to take an independent line 
and if necessary even disagree with or^'criiticise government policy, arid 
on broad community attitudes about^what is a?ppropriate behaviour for' - 



statutory ^authorities in general, and sometimes for particular statutory 



au thori ties ^or authorities with responsibilirtiesiri particuTar areas 



Then, too, to take a related matter, some people;^ would^^y that ^the buffer 

c>' notion, is now largely a myth* Cerdainly -at federa^l level\ the Commonwealth 

. , \ ' \ ' \ .■ . ■. 

Government does. not impose its will directly on institutions, but it. does ^ 

so through the Tertiaxy Education Commission.* Under the. current system 



\ J 



of guidelines the Commission is informed , of the amounts ^of funds available 

, * . . . , t ' 

'for each sector for the coming year, and it is also told what overall 

conditions it is to impose on insti tutions with regard to enrolments. 
But' at the same time, the Commission can top some extent cu >hib^n the- 
Government's impact on, institutions and it can try to persi^iade the Govern- 
ment to modify particular proposals. Further, although, its in'dep^endeace 
is limited^,, f^rom the point of view of institutions, there is -value .ih^the 
Commission and its three councils including partrrtime members, drawii from' 



26' There is good evidence to demonstrate that Australian thinking on 
co-ordination in higher education has been substantially influenced by 
U.K. experience. Indeed *lt . was Sir Keith Murray, then Chairman, of the 
British University Grants Committee jWho chaired the' committee which 
recommended in 1957 establishment of a special federal co-ocdinating; 
agency for universities. - . 



the commuuity and post-secondary institutions,* Because, the " ^ 
expertise and high 'status oi: these part-time memberSj it is likely 
that governments may take more notice on particular matters of, tHe 
advice of the Commission than of a department* Further, if necessary 
the , Commission or its individual members may speak 'ffut to defend post- ■ 
secondary education* The various universities and colleges see" this 
aspect as an important safeguard* Related to this is the facf that- 
possibly co-ordination would have.been resisted more initially if 
departments rather than boards or commissions had been adopted* 

The ministerial, department is'not without its advantages. For ' 

example, it is said to often provide for, easier and more direct access ."^^ 

to ministers, and for more rapid decision-making .(delays waitingfor 

meetings of boards to ratify decisions arie avoided).. Unlike' the statutory, 

authority, all senior people give their full-time attention .to, the 

enterprise* Apart from this, the ministerial department provides for 

easier overall co-ordination in government; d$ Wettenhall says, 'the 

more we use statutory authorities the harder it, is to ensure the harmony 
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of governmental-operations as a whole', ■ Furtherj it is interesting "to 
"note that Canadian experience has differed from ours i today in a number 
of Canadian provinces the co-ordindtion -of \higher education is. in the ha^ds 
of a. Department of Universities or Colleges, rather' than a board br 
commission^ ^ 

Now 'that our present structures and arr^ngeitients are under -review, - 
it seems sensible to suggest consideration of whether tlhe advisory ^ 



committee, statutory authority or ministerial departmenjt best suit particular 
needs* We could well looTc closely at the advantages and disadvantages; of 
each' structure* As well; it could be h'elpfu^l 'to think ^n terms of a wider 
range of possible arrangements still* In. this discussion, we have tended 
to. present js.tatutory authorities and departments as a clear-cut alternative* 
However,, in practice both s tatuto^ry authorities and department's differ 
groctly iiniong themselves on a ranj;e t)f dimensions* Thus- not only should, 
we ask'whether ari "advisory toinmittee, statutory authority pr department 
is ^ the appropriate' structure for a particular ckse,- but also what^form-it 
should take. ^ * ■ 

,(d) S pecial co-'OrdinatinR agencies, or state-wide multi-campuSr systems ? 

^ ■ ' ■/ ^ ' . 

.A complete or partial alternative to thei special co-ordinating 



27 Vettenha-llj'^p* 163. 
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agency for post-secondary education, whether it be an advisory 
committee, statutory authority^ or department/ is the^echanisia of ' 
a state-wide multi-campus arrangement^ 

The multi-campus idea is not foreign to ^this country, and ovej 
the years in both university and CAE sectors a number of variations^ 
of this idea have been in u";se^ Also' in some respects the present . ^ . 
arrangements for the TAFE sector come close to the multi-campus^ idea. 
' In the university sector^ Canberra University College for many years 
was linked to the University of Melbourne, while the University of New 
England, the Uniyersity of - Newcastle , the Uriiver^jity of'Wcjllongong, 
and James Cook University all .began as university colleges 'linked to a 
parent university: In ^the college sector, for example, both the Western 
Australian Institute^of Technology and- the South jAustralian Ins titute 
of Technology have . country' branch campuses. - Further^ in some senses 
both the SCV and VIC systems in Victoria have some characteristics of a ' 
Tnulti-'campus institution- ^ ■ ' . - \ 

At the same time, Australian experience with multi-campus -^ins ti- 
tutions has been limited^ Almost witWut exception, it has been along 
the lines of one institution, operating from two or..more sites or of 
the branch or sat^llitfe campus of a main campus. Experience demonstrates 
that the latter model works" well in the long-term only in exceptional' 
cases , ' / , * . ' ' . / . ^ 

The 'state-wide multi-campus notion is a different one/ Basically 
it is ^fpmed by combining in the one institution all or a substantial " 
number of separate institutions across a state. Each institution then 
..becomes a campus of the new institution and it Has its own executive 
head, and over all the campuses there' is established a central admin- 
istration with, itsjown. executive head, who djb^s .also double as the - 
executive' .head of any of ^the separate campuses^ - " 

This pattern has been employed. in a number of countries, but it 
is now by farj the most highly developed in the United States where toda^j 
over 75 per. cent of students attending public colleges and universities 

' are enrolled in multi- campus ins t"i15u tXons"; In"m;5ifijrifc5fc"rixa^^ 

within the space of two decades or less ^ co-ordination has passed - through 
a ^number of consecutive* s tages voluntary co-ordinating boar.d^ , 
s tatutory ':CO-6rdinating board, multi-ciampus system or systems (often 
simultaneously.' with a small statutory board)- Perhaps the two best 

■ 29 ' 
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known examples of' multi-campus-systcniS arc the Universiuy of California 

and the State University of I^ew York* The University of CaXifortiia has 

ten campuses, each headed by a Chancellor* Two of the campuses (Berkeley 

.and Los Angeles) are major research universities, two others specialise 

respectjjVely in medical and agricultural education, while the other six 

are general purpose. The central administration, headed by the President, 

is in Berkeley, across the road from but significantly not part of the 

Berkeley campus* Unlike the IJniversity of California, the State University 

of New York is .truly comprehensiv<5 in .terms^of levels, and includes 

28 

university centres, four-year colleges and community .colleges * 

In the current Australian 'context the stat^-^wide multi-campus idea - 
appears to pffer the best possibilities in the CAE and TAFE sectors *- Let- \ 
us take South Australia as an example. It could make sense to combine 
all CAEs (or all with the exception of SAIT) into one multi-campus college, - 
and in time develop the TAFE colleges in. a similarJway^, Within each of 



these sectors,^ co-ordination would then , become /^an internal college matter* 

The central administration and council fox each\could take responsibility 

for forward planning-, financial allocationX between campuses, new course 

' ■ ' ■ ' ' \ ■ X I ' . ■ ■ 

development ar-d external relations, especially with ' government* It may , 



also be possible for course accreditation within, advanced education to become 
an internal ^college matter, in the hands of the central administration* - 
If staff contracts ^ere made with the whole college rather than with > 
individual campuses., rationalisation from time ,tin^ would simpler; 
when necessary, staff could be asked to move from one campus to another 
in-order to consolidate work in declining fields on V single campusv The' 
overall co-ordination of higher education would beiTome much simpler^ it 
would be necessary simply to co-ordinate two universities; ^a multi-campus 
CAE and a multi-campus TAFE institution*^ Thus the structural arrangements V 
could .look something like the^ following; 



28 The best study of multi-campus, institutions' in the United States is' 
LuRene C. Lee and b'ran^m^ bpwen, Tlrije~1yjuTti*campus University: A Study ^bf 
Academic Governance. A Report Prepared for the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Educatioa ^ Macmillan, New York,- 1971*" See also Eugene C, Lee and 
Frank M.' Bowen, Managing Hulti-campus Systems: Effective Administration in 
an Unsteady State , Jossey .,Bass, San Francis.co, 1975* " 
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-^■^ 28 
Minister ^ 

Higher Educacion Board 




University 
of Adelaide 



Flinders 
University 




' TAFi? 
institution 

i 




campuses' 

. — ' ^ ' ' ' ^ ■ r ' ^ ■ 

Of course, there are a number of possible, variations' of- this.^ . Thej'SAIT; - 
'for example, could, remain a separate institution, parallel to the two 
universities, or. it inay be, sensible to combine both CAEs and TAFE colleges 
into thje one muttiTcampus, institution. 



We hav^already hinted at some of the advantages with this- pattern^ 
Brief ly it of^rs^^^the^ possibility of more effective, long-range planning, 
th^e more effective promotion of diversity, the advantages of concentrating 
external relations, developnfetit^of^etter management practices, more . 
effective shared use of facilities, an4^reater flexibility with regard to 
the movement of staff, .students and programmes from one site to another^ 
But there are some potential disadvantages - an extra layer of management, ■ 
a council further removed from campuses and, students, and loss of spme - 
measure of independence by. campuses. Of course, in practice it. would 
depend on the particular structure set. up, and 'on the' distribution o'f power 
between the central administration and campuses. v 



C e ) Commissions of experts, or of community representatives ? " ^ 

We have already noted, that statutory authorities may differ 'greatly ■ 
among themselves on' a number of dimensions. Qf those statutory authorities 
concerned specially with post-secondary education, one important 'difference 
relates to -membership of the governing council or board. ^In brief, tHis^^ 
can be expressed as an alternative between a board or commission made up 
largely or ^en.tireJ.y_of^je^pArJt£.,„ftr_o.n.e^ drawn largely "or entirely .from 
community ret>resentation in a broad sense, although in. fact, there__are a 
wide range of possibilities with regard to membership composition/ 



Representation pf experts, from univer^sities, and colleges may provide 
a co-ordinating body with important skills and knowledge (e^g^ detailed. 



information on institutions being co-ordinated and. their programmes. 



\ 



inEprmed' judgment on academi.c proposals, knowledge about the organisation 
,of ' pes t-sccondary education in other: countries, and information on hov? 
proposed ■policies might be accepted by SL*cad?niics) * The inclusion ot ' ' 
university or college members on a co-ordinatingvauthority usually 
:,teniis to increase, the' level of confidence of ,academics'-dn that authority, 
and Qn occasions it may help, to make unpopular policies more-.acceptable 
on campuses* Representation of public servants brings dif fere'nt''but still 
valuable expertise, and, .also encourages governments ^ to place greater ^'"^^^ . 
confidence in the recommendations of the commission err board concerned* "^'v 
Represenration of community people \mployers , union officials, people 
prominent in Icultural or artistic fiel^ds, members of professions or ''^ ' ' 
professional kssociation? also bring^ expertise ,. but again of^ a different ; 
kind .to thatf provided by academics .and public servants* But as well, 
■ such representation can serve other objectives; ^for example, it can provide, 
a chanael for community opinions, a linklwith- employment, a desirable ' 
balance to "academics and professionals; and a sounding board for academixs 
and professional^ to try out possible pollicies* 

\ . , ■ M ' ■ 

The'actual composition and size of . trie various co-ordinating authorities 
f or-- post-^secondary education that have operated 'over the past decade has 
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varied markedly^- This is demonstrated clearly in the/accompanying table, 
which sets out the membership composition in\ 1974 of those co*-oxdinating * ' " 
-agencies jWitri responsibilities for advanced education*- 

From this table it will be noted that the/size of authorities- varied - 
from 9 to 31 members'* In composition the most 'sharp differences related 
to^whether or not , college principals , college academic staff, and-college 
council members were included, and whether or ,ncit representation was 
provided for members^ of parliament* For those authorities- with responsi- 
bilities solely fbr/adyancedyeducation (i *e * , all with the exception of the 
Western Austriilian Te\rtiary Education Commission)' the proportion of the ■ 

part-time tnemyers^ from outside CAEs varied between 63 per* cent and 84 per 

^ ' .^ . \ . ^ X ; \ . ^ ' ' ' 

9^^"^^. ^ - ^ ^ \ ^ "^"^ " \ ■ ; ■ . ^ ■ ^ ■ 

desirable balance . between academic, government and- cojmnuni ty 

I ' - ' ^ \ 
, hdj what is the best size for a commission or board with 

respebt^to the number/qf \members? There are no simple answers to tjie questions 



29 This table i^s 
Cu 

Advan 



■■\/ 



\ 



reproduced' from C*S. Harmah and Ci S.e^lby Smith, Some 



rrent Tteniis and tssues / in . the .Governance of\Aust.irjLlian Colleges of 

vanced Education'! Thfe^Ausiralian Journal of Advanced Edijcation,. No*^ 20.* 
i ^^ — : ■ ' 
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TABLE 



Composition, of Xlo-ordinatilng Authorities ' Concerned 
with Advanced Education, 1974 



/ Mumberjia Each Cacegory 



1 r ^ 
f 


Qld' 
BAE 


.NSW 
AEB ■ 


VIC 


VIC 

SCV -■■ 


SA WA * Comm ; i 

BAE- 'tec Adv..Ed/ 

, \ ■ < ■■ !■ 


Chairman J Dep*Ch* 


1 


2 




• '-3 ' 


t 2. 1 


1" 


.-2 ■/• 

■ . j 


College principals 






. 2 ■ 


4 . 


" 'l 


3 


•■ ' ^' ■■ / ■ 


College academic jscaff 






2.' 


. 3 






1 A , 


College council members. 






1 ■ 


■ .2 




I " 




Public servants 




■ 4 - 


3 . 




2 




1 


Members of Parliament 




i 


3' 


3 






1 

T 


Industry J professions ^ 


3 


. 4 


lb- 


3 


4 


,\ 2 .■ 




University . 


2 


1 


■\ ^ ■•■ 


.3 








Other ' 


1 _ 




3 / 




. 1 • ■ 






Total 




11. 


31 


50 * 


16 


9 


/;.10 



Motes; 



This table was -compiled from records held by the Commission on 



3. 
4. 
■5, 



Advanced Education* ..At the time it is possible' some, positions j \ 
were- vacant * ' i ^ . 1 

The category ^Chairman,, Dep*Ch*' includes other full-time officers 

suqh as deputy chairntan^ | regis trar^ secretary*} The term' '.Public 

servants ' includes"^ employees of other statutory authorities* 

■ ■ \ - I i ' 

In the case of South Australia^ the three principals include a, 

notniaee of th'e Director of SAIT* . '\ 



lix. the case of the Western Australian Tertiary Education Commission' 
^the (.category 'Principals' refers to heads of institutions* - 

The abbreviation's Aised above are as fo3^1ows; 



Qld BAE ^ 
NSW AEB 
VIC 
SCV^ 
SA BAE 
WA TEC ^ 
'Comm Adv Ed 



Queensland Board of AdV;anced Education 
'New. South Wales Advanced' Education Board 
Victoria Institute of Colleges 
State College of Victoria' 

South Australian Board of Advanced Education 
Western Australian Tertiaty* Education Xommission 
Coinmission on Advanced Education 
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It is clear, Jiowever, ttiat the way in which different agencies work 
and their degree of acceptance by governments, by colleges and univer- . . 
sities and by the community are' influenced to a substantial degree by 
their membership size and . composition* As a result any s^ubstantial 
changes are likely to produc^ important. operational consequences* For ^ 
example, an increase in representation of senior public^servants would 
probably tend ^to draw a ' board\closer to government and other government . 
departments and agencies, and possibly bring useful additional expertise 
and information, hut it would in all probability reduce its acceptance 
with academic staff in the ^colleges- or universities ^ Or again, -a board / 
controlled entirely by lay members may tend to win the confidence of \ , 
.governments more easily, but.it would probably be treated with scepticism^ 
and even hostility by university ahd academics and. administrators, and, 
to operate effectively, it would have to depend heavily on ^the advice of 
■professional staff* . . V 

In the United States research- indicates a relationship between member^ 
ship composition- and the legal powers of state co-ordinating boards*. 
According to Glenny: „ , ' . 

The amount "of. legal power the board will have over the 
^institutions will be determined primarily by the .composition 
of the board, whether it is composed of a majority of ■ . 
public members or a majority, of members with a direct stake' 
in collegiate -institutions* Boards controlled^by public ' 
members tend to have final authority over important educational 
policies; those controlled by collegiate members tend to 
' . hav6 advisory powers only* 30 . 

No one has yet investigated whether a rela^tionship along these lines .exists 
in this country with* regard to federal and state co-ordinating agencies- 
for post-secondary education*. One problem is that we do not have .the sharp 
difference's in membership composition between- boards of academics and 
boards of community leaders as f'ound in the United States* It is possible,' 
however, that some governments in this country have been prepared to^give 
substantial powers to agencies only on the condition that college or 
university representatives do not constitut^e a majority of .members* 1 , ... 

It is not possible here to spell ouf^the various consequences that may 
flow from' different sizes and-,membership compositions* However, three . 

30' Lyman A* Glenny; ^State- Systems and Plans for Higher E'ducation^in . 
Logan, Wilson Ced, ) V" Eme rgiag" Pat terns,, in American Higher Education ,■. American 
^Council on Higher Education, , Washington, "1965, p*.2* 



pdints- need ' Co '^be mad^* Firs ty idei^lly the number of members on a 

board , or commiss ion/ should be suf f icien t ;to provide for some variecy 

of interests to be /'represented and. for- a rang^ of different perspectives 

and expertise to be available. If the statutory authority model is 

chosen for a co-ordinating agency^ it seems sensible to capitalise 

on the. potential -strengths of this model - greater independence, ability 

to .bring a range of viewpoints and experience to decision making, and^a 

means of decision making likely to ^galn fair acceptance both from'govem- 
/ . ' ■ 

, ment and academics* ^Perhaps the least satisfac.tory statutory authority 

model for post-secondary education co-ordination would be the single ^ , . 

member a^Mthority i,e\ the single full-time ccmniissioner* Under 'such ^an 

arr^ngGmen t' f Gw if any of the potential advantages of the statutory 

authority .would be realised^ and^ there would be .a high prqbabllity'of the' . 

commlss io^her being f^airly readily manipulated by government* Second, in 

general smaller, authorities (of say six to twelve members) tend to operate 

in a more informal fashion^ while larger authorities tend .to'require 

more formal meeting procedu'res and to depend'more on .sub-comralttees and 

professional staff* Third, there is some division of opinion whether it 

is desirable for the executive heads of institutions (i*e* vice-^chancellors 

of uhiversit^,es, ^or principals or directors of CAEs) to be members of. 

co-ordinating agencies* Such representation, clearly provides useful 

expertise* Further, if all ^executive heads within' a system are included 

pti tfie board or, council it is sometimes possible to settle various 

problems around the conference table^ and certainly communication between*- 

./institutions is improved* On the o;:her hand^ some wouJ.d argue that if 

/ a principal or vice-chancellor is a member. of a co-ordinating agency^ he 

is placed in an unenviable situation as fair as the interests of his own 

institution are concerned; as executive head it is his duty to do ^s well 

as he can to advance the interests of his own institution^ whereas any 

co-ordinating' agency needs to . take a broader view. Then-^too, if some^but 

^ not all executive, heads are .represented^some institutions may have a 

substantial. Caud 'possibly some^ would say an unfair), advantage over other 



institutions .with regard to access to information- This problem can be 
overcome by including all executive heads,. but the evidence concerning the 
success of such boards i$ not encouraging; while there are some clear 
advantages, such , boards are often reluctant to take hard decisions affecting 
one or. more institutions*' The BritisK UGC tradition^ of. including professors 
but not vice-chancellors as members - a tradition followed strictly over 
the years by 'the Australian Universities Commission - has quite a-.lot to 
commend it*. ^ Or* 
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FUNCTIONS OF CO -0 RDINATION 

-Our present post-secondary education co-ordinating agencies perform 
a variety of functions* Some are clearly specified .vfor them in legis- 
lation, while- others have been giv^n to them by ministers, or have been " 
accepted to meet perceived needs or at the reques't of colleges or. 
universities* Briefly the main functions appear to be: [ . 

a) . provision of adviCe to ministers and governments on needs- " - - , 

and policies, ^ 

b) provision o£ advice, support and encouragement to individual' 
institutions, particularly new and small institutions; 

. c) ' overall long-term planning 'to' mee t the higher education needs - 
of society; 

, d). scrutiny of f inancial^ and academic proposals from institutions 
.and (in the case of federal agencies) from states, and for- 
mula^tion o£ reconimendations on the basis of these (This.; 
• involves decisions on the allocation of funds between sectors, 
institutions, and programmes, and on' the allocation of new 
prograinmes and functions between institutions); 
' e) approval and superyision'of capital works proj^ects; . ; .. 

f) course approval, and accreditation;.. 

g) programme review; . - - f ■ ' V 

h) ' financial and administrative supervision (this sometimes involves 

controls ov^r senior staff appointments, staf f\establishraents, 
^ ^ T^^^'^d con'ditions of employment) ; 

±) special investigations, either self- initiated , or . carried out at. 

the request of the minister; 
j) ' collection j.and dissemination of statistical information; and- 
. „ k) consultation with other bodies* 

The precise functions carried out by any agency, of course, Wary 
according to whether it operates at federal or state levels\ and wh ether 



it has responsibility for one or more sectors of post-secondary education, 
'The functions carried out by any agency, in addition depend^ as'mentioned 
previously, on its formal responsibilities laid down by legislation or- 
charter, and also by decisions made by that agency iti the past* 

The above long list of functions raises a number qf issues* For 
example', x^hich of the functions shoul'd have the highest priority, at a" 
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particular level of government? .. On the whole, it is probably true that, 
for good reasons, our co-ordinating agencies have tended to put most 
emphasis on short-term planning and management functions. Glenny and ' 
others, . however, suggest that the key function for a co-ordinating agency 
should be long-term planning. With respect to the United States they 
write: t t ^ ^ ^ 

L Planning is the most important function of ^statewide. ^ 

./ co-ordination, for it provides the operational base and 

/ guidelines for which all other functions constitute 

— / implementing, instruments- . - The quality of co-ordination - 

'l itself reflects the quality 'and continuity of the planning 

, / ef fort:-31 . ' / 

If /plar^ning is to be such a key function it Is necessary that co-ordinating 
agencies . have the appropriate resources to carry out this function. -This ■ 
means not only financial resources and access' to information, but also 
highly imaginative and creative staff with a flair for the art of planning 
and highly sensitive to both academic needs and political realities. Are 
there other functions apart from planning that could possibly be given 
-greater emphasis today? One possibility is programme review. ' In New 
York State, for instance,- authorities are engaged in a longrterm thorough 
review of doctoral prograiniaes,. concentrating on a small number of ^ 
disciplines each year. .Here possibly the main need is f or ^ review of 
undergraduate programmes in both universities ^nd CAEs. With the rather 
dismal future prospects both with regard -to funding and- enrolments^one 
clear need appears to be to look carefully at^courses in .all fields, and 
particularly where enrolments are declining or where cos.ts are far higher 
than average* \ ' - .. ■ - - ' 

SOME OTHER FRDBLEMS ' ' ' ' , \ 

^ Three other problems deserve special mention. They are' the character 
oC relations bet^vjeen co-ordinating agencies on the one^ hand and colleges 
and universities on the other; staffing of co-ordinating agencies and the 

jrelationship. between co-ordination and the. educational enterprise* ^ Each 

'^of these will be dealt with separately. 

(a) ,Rela,tions between co-ordinating agencies and ^educational institutions 

In any co-otdinated. system of post-secondary education, some degree 
of tension and conflict between the ...co-ordirLa.ting..agency..an.d^I:He_jejdu.ca.tional 
institutions for which it has responsibilities is probably unavoidable* . 

31 ■ Lyman A.- Glenny et al . , Coordinating Higher Education for the" '70s , 
Center for Research and , Development in Higher Education, University oi 
California, Berkeley, 1971, p. '25. 
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IjuL it," is desirable lUuC Sucli Lcnyion and conflict sUould be reduced 
to. a Tnlnimum* Unfortunately/ in some cases in" ttiis country at state 
level relations between boards and institutions (particularly CAEs) 
have left quite a bit to bef desired. Here we cannot inquire in detail 
into^ the various causes or . possible causes of such friction ;and strain* 
In TDOSt caseSj there has been probably . some degree of fault on, both 
sides * . ■ . 

What can be done towards achieving the best possible relations, 
between co-ordinating agencies and institutions* First; on br>th. sides 

.there needs to be a clear recognition that: for post-secondary education 
to prosper in the current context there must be an effective 'partnership 

^.between institutions and government* .. ^.Government' and its agencies have 
a cle^r right and duty to participate in some of the substantive issues 
regarding higher education* College and university administrators and ^ 
staff . could often be more ready to recognise this* On the other hand^ . 
academics too have rights and responsibilities* In ' particular" they have, 
a right and respon^sibility to protect academic freedom and endeavour to 
secure the greatest degree of institutional autonomy that is possible^ 
particularly in matters of procedural ,control/ People in government and 
government agencies often do not recognise this fully^ and tend at times 
to treat post-secondary educational institutions as any other government 
agency^ Both sides then have rights and responsibilities^ and if the system 
is to work' well this has to be recognised on both sides. Neither side 
can push its rights and responsibilities to the limits otherwise the 
other .^will be unnecessarily restricted and the' enterprise of higher education 

..will inevitably suffer. Only with co-operative attitudes on both sides 
and mutual trust can a system of co-ordination such as we have and need, 
work' Smoothly and. effectively. ' , . - . ^ 

A second area that needs attention in order to' attempt to improve, 
relations is the actual decision areas oyer which co-ordinating bodies 
exercise control or * partial controls The essential ^ problem .is *to determine 
which interf Qr^ences' by the state constitute necessary safeguards of the 
public interest and'' to the interests .of cdHeges and. universities generality. 
In general I consider that the onus Should.be on governments and their 
agencies to show that each particular interference is necessary in order 
to safeguard public' interes t and" achieve the goals.of the higher or college.- 

^ ^ . ' . *^ ' ' . * ' ■ 
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education .sys tern as a whole* From time to time it seems di^sirable 
that there should be some ^reassessment of areas of government inter- 
ferences in colleges and universities * Now that - the CAE system tias 
developed considerably some controls on it could possibly be abandoned, 
while others could well be modified* . Still again other areas which are 
not controlled at present'may require government interference. In t:he ^ 
United States it has been found in a number of states that detailed 
administrative and financial controls are. often *a hindrance to 'good 
management: and'good higher education than a necessary sa'feguard^o the 
public interest'*^^ Many students o£ higher education there" consider-.,-, 
that 'the financial and administrative controls on. colleges and universities 
beyond required pos t-audit of appropriated . funds should be no more than 
demonstrably necessary for good state budget praci"^:ices .and collection of 
statistics* Berdahl supports this view and writes.: 

According to modern theories of good administrative 
practices^ the officials responsible ^houjld be delegated 

; - maximum power and resources to carry out policies and then 
■ held strictly accountable after the/ fact* If such broad 

" ^ administrative discretion leads to an occasional' instance 
of institutional mismanagement, the answer#,*is not to 
abrogate the discretion but to replace ^ the -adminis trators * , 
Presidents have no tenure and trustees have limited terms. 
But***the higher quality of the administrator* * *attracted 
by an institution which has been'gijven room for Creative 
administration'* will more than compensate " for the isolated 
case of mismanagement*^^ ' , 

In the Australian CAE sector administrative and financial controls 
are one area that appear . to require re-assessment* Another is the control 
that some co-ordinating agencies have over the appointment of principals 
and senior academic staff* i ' ■ ^ ' . 

A third area where changes might be made to improve relations is the 
mechanisms of co-ordinatibn * Ideally the mechanisms should be so structured 
to facilitate the maximum degree of personal .contact:b.etween personsTon 
both sideSj and to enctfurage co-bpcratlon* , Thtiy also should be structured 
to achieve effective .communication and understanding* Some state agencies 
have established regular newsletters ' to inform institutions of decisions 
made* and of other , developments* But perhaps more could be done to improve 
communications* Possibly the actual agendas and , minutes of meetings could 

32 Berdahl,. p, 10* . ' , ■ D 

33 Berdahl, p. 11* . 39 
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be inade . available to institutions . Perhaps principals or vice- 
chancellors couTd be allowed to attend meetings as observers.-^ Perhaps 
communication from colleges or^'agencies could be improved with a 
principals*^', advisory council to the state' board. ^ Perhaps better 
understandings could be achieved by secondment of administrative staff 
from colleges and universities to co-ordinating bodies and vice-versa,., 
Finally, possibly more could be done to achieve effective co-ordination ' 
through providing incent3,ves, and encouraging colleges and universities 
within state systems to co-operate to devise appropriate, solutions to 
sOxTie particular identified' problem. 

(b/J Staffing ' . 

■ ' . ' ' /\ 

One major problem for any co-ordinating agency is to secure' and. \ , 

retain high quality staff with appropriate skills. This includes staff > 

at various 'levels from that of full-time chairman down. 

This problem is one that appears to face co-ordinating agencies in. - 
most^Westetn countries. From the Basis of ' a national study of statewide 
co-ordination in the United. States/ Berdahl reports: 

The importance of having an outstanding agency director 
and a highly <jualified professional staff has been reiterated 
in the literature to the point of tedium. Yet our interviews 
in ^state after state revealed that acquiring and holding of. 
competent staff is stj.ll a Itey problem for statutory cc- : ^ 
yordinating agencies.' Part of . the difficulty is a matter of 
■salaries and status; part of it is the scarcity of persons 
who combine political. skill and educational knowledge and 
at the same time willing to work in a sen;sitive area which 
has' no definite career, ladder or training ground. 34 

These^words could well have been used to describe the Australian scene. 

The particular problems which face Australian' agencies need, to be 
spelt out in some" detail. . First'^^. senior ^staff posts require special 
skills and knowledge. Ideally a person appointed should have a^.^ood' 
knowledge -of-'higher" education- and of governmer^t,, an ability to get on 
with others/ a good political judgment, and specialised financial or' other 
skills . ^ ^These qua^ities are especially desirable fpr" appointments to 
the post of full-time chaii:;ijan. Yet persons with such ^qualities as 
outlined and willin^; .to accept appointment are often in/v.ery short supply. 



34 Berdahl, p. 65. 



Many vice-chancellors or CAE -principals appear . no t ^ to be* willing 



to leave^their posts to head a co^*ordinating^agency^ Second^ there ^ ^ ^ ' 
is sometimes a problem with regard to salary l^veTs^and public service 
rules. This applies mainly to' middle level appointments^ Frequenjtly 
good staff cannot be attracted, because the level of appointment and 
salary is too low^ A related problem is that the status^ and salaries 
of middle level agency officers are sometimes considerably^below that 
of the college and university administrative staff with whom they deal 

frequently. Tliis can cause problems. Third^ for some agency staff - 

* ' . \ 

career expectations are a problem^ Possibly this couldXbe solyed by 
greater use of s.econdment of staff from universities, or colleges); or 
by greater staff exchanges between agencies and institutions^^ 




(c) Co-ordination and the educational enterprise ^ ■ : \ > \ 

\ \ 

At times '^there is a tendency to' think that the ediijcational ent^rpris 
should be made to fit some particular administrative arrangement^ and 
at times educational innovations are resisted because they threaten an 
existing administrative structure. 'Of course^ in deciding whether some 
.proposed innovation should be adopted- it is desirable tha.t administrative 
implications should be considered. At the same";-'tiraej I sSigges^t the rule 
of thumb .should be that as far as" posstbleadministrative arrangements 
should fit the needs of the education enterprl^se^ rather than the reverse 

■ ■ ' I • ■ ■ ■ " 



